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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT" 

This report discusses variations in baclcground of 
Greek-Australian high school students in Sydney, Australia, arid 
examines and describes the- pattern of 'individual responses to the 
social context. Literature on the ethnic background of Greeks in 
Australia is briefly reviewed, and previous firtdingg are presented to 
articulate' some of the issues important in this study: how is a Greek, 
identity maintained from'^eneration to generation after migration, 
what changes occur, and wjiat are the identity conflicts, if any, of 
GreeJc students wha are raised in Australia? Next, the study's 
framework and a rationale for the study of ethnic background factors 
on second generation adolescents are outlined. The methodology of the 
survey, which involved administering questionnaires to 1,029 
Greek-Australian students, is detailed". Survey responses are gi.ven, 
under the headings of Ethnic*^^ Background, Internalization, Values, and 
Problems, and patterns Jm background and identity are observed. Much 
of/ this information iff'^onveyed by statistical tables. Many variants 
a?e reported, but it is conclCid^d that attachment of ethnic culture 
is quite strong and that the fajiily group is important to the second 
generation. Finally, a general Ihodel is proposed for the study of the 
responses. of second generation ethnic groups. Appendices contain the 
survey quest iqnnai re and an ekplanatfon of the' statistical methods 
used to interpret data in this 'study. (KH) 
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s " ■ j ■ • . 

PREFACE * _ - . / 

Greek-Australians- have a commitment ta their ethnic group which 

' * . ■ • ' 

has been developed over time. Many factors, suchas allegianc^ to . / 
the ii^ family, their religious and cultu^>al distinctions, provide 
support for the maini^nance of ethnic identification#»ong greeks 
in Australia. While accepting that Greeks are' an^thnic. group, this 
does not underestimate the variations that exist between ijadividuals 
. The purpose of this report is -to provide some preliminary details 
on the variations in background of Greek-zlstralian high sclool 

students in Sydney. . » 

This report has both practical and t^i-eoretical* aspetjts. The 
information provided by the survey gives an insight into some selected 
characteristics of Greek-Australian adolescents. In th^is respec.t it- | 
should be of use to the development and provision of youth services,- 
and to established educati<jnal , social, welfare andtreligious 
organisations. This study also aims to contribute to further research- 
on Greek-Australians. Wherever pqssible, findings ha^ve. be en^ related 

to earlier research. " ♦ 

The findings of t^his study may be used to supplement demographic 
and historical studies of Greek migrants, -and some of the major 
sociological 'studies of Greek children • in .Sydney . It is als9 intended' 
to' accompany an earlier report - 'Greek-Australians and .Ethnic 
Community Youth Services In N.S.W. : A report fend directory'. It is 
hoped that supplementary- research ih this series will focus on the 
general interests and religious responses of Greek youth. 

T^ese studies have been undertaken through^ the Greek Ort,hodox 
Archdiocese of Australia. ^ such, they reflect its concern for the/ 

. . ■ 3 ^ . . 



need? and problems of youth expressed at the 1st National Conference of 
•Greek Orthodox* Youth of Australia, University of Melbourne, August 1982. 
The prpject was funded through the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of Australia, 
" with support from the Office of Youth Affairs. The views . expressed in this. 
*. report are jW^' Af the authori . and should not- be construed as applicable 



'] 'to either organisation. 



Final Xy; 'some readers may quest ifbn the need for large-scale surveys 
and detailed statistical treatments in this field. The advantage of a 
survey is that it enables us to obtain a consistent, replicable and 
relatively objective assessmerit of a large number of individuals. It 
■ can be contrasted with the United knowledge available from our personal 
contacts with young people and our subjective j'udgements or. evaluations . 
' The need to summanise the 20,(100 .or more answers of- the one thousand 

subjepts, me-^nt that there wa<,. little alternative to some quantitative " 
\, approach. Those who wish, to civcTid such statistic^ may find the last section 
o'f soiVie use as an overall sumriary.. ^ 
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• ETHNIC fiBACKGROUND AND THE SECOND GENERATION 



*, A . • 

High school students of Greek|origin can be thoijght of as 
an ethnic group. They can be studied and analysed as individu^^ls 
with their own distinctive values, norms and life style, and/or as 
part of the overall Australian society. 

The majority of work on Greek migrants has focussed on 
historical (e.g. Saloutsos, 1964) or demographic?^issues (e..g.. Price, 
1975), reviews (e.g. Rodopoulos, 1978) and comr^ent aries (e.g. : ; 

Giannopoulos , 1978). A j::omputer-assisted search of the literature ' . 
scanned Psychological Abstracts, Sociological Abstracts, ERIC- 
Educational Resource Information Centre, Australian Education Index 
and Australian Public Affairs Index. Earlier studies have centrf^.d 
on educational issues, such as problem-solving (Davis & Goodnow,/ 1977 ) , 
second-language learning (Tenezakis, 1980), handicapped children/ ,' 
(Rodopoulos, 1977) ethnic schools (Kringas & Lewins, 1980), rei.igious 
knowledge and practices (Atbanasou, 1983)1 educational achijeve- 

ment (Mar jor ibanks , 19^8). There Yyas^ been a study of leisure acti- 
vities, but this was^ limited ^n its scope; for exarnple, the /study 

was restricted to a single sex (73 girls) in one high school among 

* ■ 

15 ethnic groups. However two separate studied of career interests 
and ethnic backgrojund indicated significant di fferences be;tween 
Australian and Greek-Australian samples on' Outdoor interest^, with 
Australian groups being consistently higher (Athanasbu, 1983). 



\ 



Aside from these specific findings, there has been little empirical 

■ • . ' ■ • . / 

work directly related to second generation. Greek adolescents in 



the diaspora. 



Greek Ethnic Background 



Some of the first and major work in^this field was conducted 
by Eva Isaacs who 'interviewed 107 families in the inner-city areas 
of Sydney. She argued that the Greek child grows up with little 
access to the Australian social environment, in a home where ^parent s 
are determined to hand on units -of traditional behaviour without 
change (Isaacs 1976, p. 8). In a 7 year .follow-up study of 93 Greek 



boys and girls, Isac^cs (l.98lj^ suggested that there was again mini 
mal interaction between Greek children and the established social 
life of th.e community: 



•*The data suggest that the parental management 



ni- 



% 



of tradition ha^^resulted in the children's ^ 
acceptance of the proposition that the 
maintenance and preservation of farflilial 
and social norms are to be handed on to 
future generations With few modifications. 
The parent's and kin are principal referrer\ts; 
the family and observance of tradition hold 
priority status"( Isaacs 1981, p. 53). ' 

Ir> a similar fashion, earlier studies of Greek-^ericans have 
emphasised fe'ngiorl and the family as the institutions which are 
largely responsible for preserving Gr^elf culture well into the third 



gehW.ation (e^g-. ' Lauqui^r-, 19^; Scourby, 1967 



Identity , . • 

■ -V ^ ■ ' • . ■. 

.^1 Ethno-relid'ious factoXP have also- been examined . rn the identity 

' ' T * 

. * * 7 / / " .... 

'of -second gen^^tion Greeks, Scpufby (l980, p. 44) analysed ethnic 

identity or commitment across three generations of Greek-Americans^ 

"Sind she postulat.ed that the second 'generation was characterised by 

the^ir response/to language, ^tradit ion and j^eligion (see Table- !)'• 

At the saijie-time^ social class c/ status increased as an important fo * 

fo(fus of% identification. The indJbes suggested by Scourby included.' 

Greek history, dance, music, cuisine and social organisations, ■ Tt 

wa5 hypat^hesised, that there Vould be decreases in Greek school 

attendance and the speaking of Gr^k across generations. Yet, Scourby 

noted that, the majority of Greeks" still have relatively strong attach-^t 

^ments to their ethnic culture in spite of identification with American 



•society. Nevertheless, Vlachos (l968, p. 35) cited several studies 
which argued that the second generation is seldom completely assimi- 



lated or accepted by either, culture group. 
yeit: I : ETHNIC IDENTITY ACROSS GENERATIONS OF GREEK-AHERlCANS 



/ 



First Generation 


J- 

Second Generation 




Third Generation 


Fodus 


*^ Language 




Ambivalent to language 


Nationality " 


Tradition 




and tradition ♦ 


Religion 


Religion/ 




Religion * 


Indices ; Language 


Greek history 




Expgamous marriages 


Religion 


'Dance, music 




IdentiFication with 


Old-world customs 


Cuisirie 




the larger society 


^ Endogattous marriages 


Social organisation 




-> 


ethnic school ' 






J 1 r -■ -- ' 



' ; This^ issue of whet^jer Greek or Australian identity are in conflict 

r 

has been raised in Australia. Based- on an in-depth* study of 12 women ^ 
and T.1 men, Bottomley (1979) considered that Greek, ethnicity thrives 



among" secorid-genera.t ion Australian born Greeks. It was considered 

■ ^ ■ -■ * 

that an Australian identity does not develop at the expense" of the 
•Greek identity, that is, Greek-Australians maintain a dual identity^ 
(see Rodopoulos 1978 , p . 33 - " . * ■ 



Aims 



; This report »s^eks to contribute to \.\\^ understanding of the 

conditions which underlie^the 'fUnci:i9ning of young' Greek-Australians 
in their society', and the constitution of their sub-culture. ,The 
Eocus is on adolescents, because*, as Warner ('1962, pp. 189-^190) has 
nQted, assimilative forces are exerted primarily on the young. 
The approach which has been selected, is to .examine 'and describe tl^e 
pattern of individual responses to the social context. 
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SURVHY l.OF GR'EEK-AUSTRALIAN ftipH ' SCHOOL 

* • •• ■ ■ 

•• ' ♦ > ^ • . 

STUDENTS- IN S.YpNEY .' - 



. This sect!i(^ outlines the framework and" a • rationale for the** 
study of Qtiinic^ background factors on second' generation adolescents^. 
A schematic -model is portrayed and details- of the survev metrtodoloq.y^ 
are provided. . . , - , - 



Rationale and Framework 



The social -context ^that the. young Greek-Aidstral ian encounters 

is defined in terms of social and persdnal* aspect s . The place' of, 

the injj0|vidual in the- Greek-Austral ian, social -order is considered 

I • - - ' - • 

-a 

witlj r^ferenc^ to variables such as (a) the use 'Of native -language , v 
s^)' participation in ethnic schoolsS (c) response to medi-a; (d) iri-. 
volvement in youth' act ivities, " (e) . involvemen.t in cultural -dcti-viti ee , . ' 
and (f)" religiosity- The internalisation of the larger society is', 
examined througH (a) the. pattern of friendships, (b).- participation in ' ^ 
'youth activities of the larger s^xcxety" and (c) ^self-p.€rceived \v;:, 
identity. The general^-^resporise of youth to S9me of the deman'ds 
made by .person'al and social Hfe i5 indiqated in .ttjeir valuer and • . 
problems. -Here, the relatibnship of ftie individual -to the s<?cial . - 

context, is expressed orrm^di^tp^. through his/her . values . > . 

" ■ - • • . : . 

In the model depicted schematically in. Figure 1, it is hypothesised- 



* t 
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'th^jt the fgmiiy context^ and the large;?, ^s06i:Mf (^^^ frii9;rtdst' ' ■ - • 
. .schpol)*.influenC,p ethnic'' backgrdund^^ ' Secqjadly, .it : is' hypothesised ; 
^that the.?'extent of. ethtilc,*back5rojpd* is' directly rel^te4/ tg "tf^e intep- ^ 
. , 'nalis'ation of a (^la!. -Greek aad Au'^tJ^aliarf ./identity' / 'Finally / it ; * 
\ is' assumed that the value^- and problems of ;{^'OutW portray or' .reflect • 
• •'t^. the n^t'*^ffec£ of thej^e pToces^e^/^and influfence^s, ■ Thus t the -socials *' 

contex*t^ that tke yt)ung Greek^'Au^.tralivan^'encounters i^s, as\ Linton 
. • (»1936) 'def'ilied it, ^the s^^m- total of jbehptv.i'our pattei^n^,, attitudes' 
* ■ and .values I ^^haped. and tra[nsmitted by jn.embers ot a given society" 

. "^^ ^ PrejviQus, stu3^e§ ,have "suggested, that the family, '^roup 'is ; " ' 

. • " impprtant*. for the ifidiVidti^Xsince it ijrqvides .a rno'd^\ for:,' id^nti— 

float ion ^nd reii^/cemen-t(Lfor . cultiu^al identify* (e^g . Isa^ics',. 1976) . 
^The • imppr^tanc^ for youth 'cf, the Tnamt^enante and "pre^epv-ation "^f, family 
'\ and social-norms, is examin^. related; consideration^ is ^Jae strengh 
\^ ,.oe c^t tachment tcj' 'their\^thnic cultUreCtSceur'byy^* 1967). , f^oir' example, • 
- * ' tlie'duai. identity- p?;oJ)95ed' by., Roddpoulos 1978) *Ai4 Bot takley*'(l9Y9y, 
is also examined with, ref^erence to the a^s^rti6n' by Vla^chps ^( 1968 ) 



that the ''secorid ^ehei^ation i-^^^ not cdnrtpfl^tely aksi^ii^ted .or accepted 



FAMILY' 
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FIGURE 1 ; HOOCL FOft TH^ STUDY. AWO INFLUENCE OF ETHNIC BACKGROUND yFAC TORS ON 
S£C(yp QEHERATIOW ABOl€SCENTS 
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Method . 



9 



Setting. ^ 

: ^ ' ^ • 

As 8^-. 3% of the New South Wales Greek population in 1981 resi^ied- 

in Sydney the survey was first limited to this ,area. The research 

was carrica out in fhe south-east iilner-west and central aVeas 

Sydney. These' areas contain 17996 individuals who a/f Australian ' 

born With Greek parents (Australian Bureau of Statistics, Census, 

1981), and constitute approximately 45.8% of the total Australian- 

born in N.S.W. The area selected for this research contains a broad 
,.<.<.<-..,., ..,^^_„,. „ , ^ 

cross-section of suburbs from medium to l6w socioeconomic status. 



Subjects . ^ - 

. / ' 

. ■ » ■ -ft. 

Participants were -comprised af 1029 Greek-Australian students 

from 25 secondary schools, subjects (439 jnaleS and^5,^€r females) if 
this study had an ' aver*age .a«ge of 13.6 year>^-S^D. =^2), and we/e 
^11 in junipr high school. " V ^^^^ ^ 

Questionnaire . ^ - Wh 

» 

' Short questionnaires were administered during class time and 
were completed anonymously .'' A summary of the questions and the 
c<^ng ?s contained in Table" 2. An earlier version of the survey 
wSks us«d-in a separate pilot study^among 250 high school students. 

With only a few previous studies to act as a guide the items 
were selected a priori to reflect diverse aspects of Greek identity 
and 'cultural involvement; as well as t?o provide meaningful responses 
from pupils^ A number of items.were selected from an earlier' study 



(Atihanasou, 1983) and from a study of Jews in Australian society 
(Meddinq, 1973). The survey contained 1? items related to ethnic 

s 

.background and involvement, 2idtems related to youth activities, 
6 items related to perceived identity and ? items related to 

4 

problems, and values. Demographic data relatj.ng to age and sex 

0* * 

were also reao'rded. A copy of the questionnaire can be foUnd in 
the Appendix. ♦ , 

V 

" -Data analysis 



Results Were based on valid responses to questions^ and are 
indicated for each table in the results sections. Frequency rates 
have been provided in order to describe responses. to questions. 
The rates for girls and bo^s have beeVi listed and comparisons made. 
As well correlations were calculated where appropriate, in order to 
indicate the relationship between responses together' wi th principal * 
components analysis to identify underlying dimensions of responses. 
A brief description of these procedures is provided in the appendix. 
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TABLE 2 : ABBREVIATED SUMMAT?Y OF ITEMS AND THEIR CODING 



Item 



Coded 



Born in Greece? 

cParent suborn in Greece? 

Nfainly speak Greek at home? 

Been to- Greek school? 

Last class in Greek school? 

Read books iri the Greek 
language? 

Read Greek newspapers? 
Listen to Greek radio(2EA)? 
Watch Greek TV programmes?^ 
Dance Greek -folk dances? 
Youth activities? 



Non-GreeTc -organisations? 
* 

Greek origin an important 
part, in your life? 
F'eelihgs about being Greek? 



At ease among Greelcs o'r 
non-Greeks? 

Greek^> socially accepted? ^ 



Yes = 1 No.^ 0 ■ ; 
Both = 2 One parent = 1 Neither = 0 
Yes = 1" No = 0 ^ ^ 
Yes ='^1, No = 
\Primary = 1 to 6 High' school = 7 
Yes = 1 : No = 0 



V 



Every week = 2 Sometimes = 1 Never = 0 
EveY^y c^y = 2^Sometimes = 1 Never = 0 
\lvery week = 2 Sometimes = 1 Never = X) 
Yes = 1 No = 0 ^ . 

Greek -dancing , Fellowships, Greek schools, 
Sporting groj^ips, Sunday Schools, Brotherhoods, 
DisGos, Other, Nil 

Cultural, Religious, Sporting, Educational, 
Social , Nil 

Very important part = 4 Important part = 3 ' . 
* Little importance = 2 Plays no part 1 
Very strong = 5 Strong = 4 Slight = 3 
No feelings = 2 Against =1 
Greeks = 2 Both = 1 Non-Greeks = 0 



Greek origin any disadvantage? 

Percentage of friends ' that 
are Greek? 

Most important problem 
facing Gree;k youth to-day? 



Most important in yoUr life 



Describe yourself as- 



/ ■ 



•Yes = 1 No = 0 

Yes = 0 No - 1 \^ 
•'l-19'A 20-39%, 40-59%, 60-79%, 80-100% 

i 

Dis'criminat i on. Culture^, Parents , ^ 
Religious issues , Youth facilities. 
Youth facilities, Unemployment, Other 
issues , Don * t know. None 

Patents, Education, Self, Car^r, Family, 
Religious values. Friends, Greek culture, 
Others' 

V^y^.uT^ligious = 5, Moderately rjeligious = 4* 
Somewhat religious = 3, .Not religious at all'. =2 
Opposed to religion =1 ' . 
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GENERAL CHARACTERI STIC.S OF GREEK ADOLESCEN/TS 



The 'responses to the survey are ^ cons ±?ter.ed under the headings 
of ethnic backgrouYid, internalisat ion, valued and problems. 

Ethnic Background . ; 

Although 91.2% of the s^ple were born in Australia, 99.1% had 
one or more overseas-born parents. Despite this second-generatilferi 
' characteristic of the sample, 38.3% mainly spoke Greek at home. 

Nearly all students (l9.3%) have attended a Greek ethnic school and 
around 35% were still attending a Greek school laaguage class. 

Ethnic School More than half the students sampled had completed at 
least 6 years of Greek ethnic school instruction. The a^rage length 
of ■ attendance was 5.0' years (S.D. = 2.2) and attendance .wa^ 'distributie 
as shown below (T^ble 3): ' - ' ' . ' 
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TABLE 3 : ETHNXC 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE (N=984) . 








• 




-Years at Gree^: 


' \ ^ Girls 


Boys 


Total 


Ethnic School 


% ■ 


% 


% 




■ 7+ 


. .33.3 ► 


32.9 


33.1 


6 ' . 


29.0 


26.8 


28.0 


• . 5 ■ - • 


9.7 


ia.9 


10". 2 ' 




8.6 


8.5 " 


8.5 . 








3 


4.4 ■ 


. 4.3 


4-4 


• 2 




2.7 • 


•• -3.0 


1 


4.0 ^ 


4.6 • 


4.3 



Students generally supported tl^e concept of "'part-time t^rlek classes;'" 
and only few would agree th^t no Greelj: education should be provided 
(Table 4). ► - 

TABLE 4 : P REFERENCES FOR THE EDUCATION OF GREEK CHILDREN(N=992) 

^ 



Type of Education 


Total 

* ..... 


Greek Day School 


• 8.7%° 


' Part-timej, Greqk classes 


70 . 3% 


Private teacher 


9.9% ■ 


None 


11.2% 




— ^ 



Media ; Books, T.V. Radio, Newspapers Although the majority (85.3%) 
of students are able to jead books in the Greek language, the greatest 
contact with media'is through, the Greek T.V. programmes, followed next 
by radio, and withj newspapers last of all (Table 5). 



MediuM 



Every H^ek ^Sowetines Never 



Greek Newspapers (N-1017) 1 6.2« 
Greek Radio (2EA)' (N-10i9) I 14.5% 
Greek TV Program«es(N-lo21) 1 35.4* 



45. (R 48.8* 7 
47 .6* \ 37.9* 
56.1* 8.5*. ' 



Length of attendance at Greek School was correlated with the reading 



^oF Greek 'books (r =' G.456 p<OrOOl). 'Newspaper reading was correlated 
significantly Trfith book reading (r = 0.316 p <0.00l).and listejiing to 
tlje Greek radio programs'- Cr = 0.324 p<O.Q^)l). Finally, both TV and 
radio were correlated significantly (r = 0.406 p<0.00l). 



Ethnic Youth Activities Some 32.9% consider that th&y take part in 
youth activities such as dancing, fellowship, 'sports etc- However 
only 26.1%^f girls compared to 39.6% of boys take part in youth 
activities, and this difference is statistically significant (j^ = 21.0 
p <0.00l). Again, invelvement is in sporting activities (l5'.8%), 
mainly males, followed by Greek dancing activities (7.7%), mainly 
females, and f ellowships/sunday schools (5.2%). The popularity of 
Greek dancing is related to the fact that 74.6% claim that they dance 
the Greek folk dances. The results are summarised below (Table 6). 
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TABLE 6 : GREEK YOUTH AcAviTIES (^=1026) 



ACTIVITY . ■ 


Girls 
t 

h 


Boys 

\ * "r 


Total 
"/ 


S,^Jorting groups 


6.4 


\ 28.6 ' 


15.8 


Qreek dancing 


11.9 


\ 211 


. 7.7 










Fellbwships 


, 2.9 • 


5.3 


3.9 


^ Sunday School 


1.5 ■ . 


0.9 


1.3 


Regional Brotherhoods 


1.2^ 


1.4 


1.3 


V Greek school 


0.2 

1 


0 


0.1 


J Discos 


0.2 


0 


0.1 


Other 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


Nil 


73.9 


-60 r4 


68.2 



i 



Rel i^iosity High levels of self-^^ted religiosity were common'to bo^|c/ 
and girls in. this sample (see Table 7) and are difficult to interpret. 
This is positively related to feelings about being Greek (r = 0.30 p< 
O.OOl) and as expected is highest in those who attend Sunday Schools 
or P^ellowships (88.6% rate themselves as moderately or very religious). 



TABLE 7 ; SHU^'-RATED RELIGIOSITY (n=1014) 



Level 



Girls 
% 



Boys 
% 



Total 
% 



Very religious 


13.4 


l^lW 




14.6 


Moderately religious 


57.1 


• 49.5 




53.9 


Sorriewhat religious 


26.2 


30.0 
2.8 




27.7 


tJot religious 


2.2. 




' 2.5 


Opp'osed to religion 


1.0 


1.7 




1.3 


# 
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Internalisation . 

Social Relationships The high levels of positive feelings about 

V . 

4 

Greek 'origin and its importance are reflected in sacial relationships. 
Students f^t equally at ease among both Greeks and non-Greeks (63.8%), 
although roughly equal numbers had preferences 'for Greeks (l6.7%) or 
hon-Gre^ks (l9.4%<r). . 

Most felt that Greeks were socially accepted by non^Greeks • 
(65.5%). Only a minority felt that their Greek origin was a disadvany 
tage (l5.6%). However this degree of social acceptance and their 
positive feelings for non-Greeks is not reflected in their friendships 
(Table 8). : ' 

TABLE 8 : PROPORTION OF FRIENDS THAT ARE GREEK(N=1029) 



Proportion of friends 
that are Greek 





Girls Boys Total 



% 



% 



% 



80-100% 
60-79% 
'V 40-59% 
^0-39^ 
1-19% 



SI. 7 
13.2 
11.4 
4.1 
9.7 



62.7 61.9 
18.7 15.5 
9.7 .10.6 



1.6 
7.4 



3.D 
8.9 



Youth Activities Furthermore, only a minority of students (7.9%) 
belong to non-Greek organisations, and this involvement is mainly 
in sporting activities (Table' 9). ' 
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TABLE 9 t INVOLVEMENT WITH NON-GREEK ORGANisATION^(N=loi8.) 

. - ' • • • . • t:' 



Activity 


iotal , 


Sporting 


5.7% 


Sbciai 


1.4%. 


Educational 


0.5% 


Religious 


e-. 3% 


Nil 

1 1 


92.1% 



■ ■ >> 



This level of involvement is in marked contrast with around one- 
third who consider that they t^e part in Greek youth activities. 

Feelings about Gffeek origin and its importance Positive feelings , 
were expressed about their Greek origin by a majority of student^, 
and only 2.2% expressed a negative reaction (Table lO). This was 
correlated positively with responses to the question about the impor 
tance of Greek origin (r = 0.518 p<0.00l). 

TABLE 10 : FEELINQS ABOUT GREEK ORIGIN (N=1013) 



Level of stated feelino/ Girls Boys Total 

/ % % / f % 



^ 

Very strong feeling 


■ 52.3 


43I 


if 


36 


.9 


Strong feeling 


35.9 


32 


.4 


34 


.4 


.Slight feeling 


' 15.6 


15 


.2 


15 


.5 


V. 

Neutr^ , ■ 


13.7 


7 


.5 


11 


,1 


Slight feelings against 


2.6 


1 


.9 


2 


.2 




The same^pattern is evident in the importance of Cft:^eek origin in their 
li:Ke, and for most students Greek onigin w.^s considered an influential 
component (Table ll). ' J 



TABLE 11 : 'IMPORTANCE OF GR£EK ORIGIN (N^lOlO) 



w 

Level of jimportance *'Girls Boyg Total 



Very important part 
Imp"ortant 

. / 

.Little impoii^ance 
. Plays no part 









34.9 


38.9 


36.6 


41.5 


37.? 


39.7 


17.7 


17.3 


17.5 


5.9 


' 6.6 


■ 6.1 



f -< "< ^ -< _< - 



Protxlems and Values ' 

\ 

' Problems Of the problems reported in the survey, discrimination 
loom? a9-rthe most , signi f icant one faced by Greek-Australian youth. 
The issue of cultural and language maintenance, as well as, relation- 
ships with parents were also considered important problems. Some of 
tH^ comments made by respondents are listed below and summarised in 
Table 12. 

Discrimination j ' . ^ 

"name-calling cind discrimination" 
"getting called a wog" 
"they call you names" ^ 
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\ Culture 

"learning Greek customs and language^/ * 
"not. enough of them go to Greek school" 
"hardly anyone knows the'^G^eek language" 

^ • V 

"forgetting the Gr^ek way of lif^" 

Parents ? . 

~~ ■ • - ■ 

V "Parents because they tfenk differently to what we think 

■ v. - , ■ 

"Greek parents (no ^'reedom) " _ 

"The English language that most Greek parents don't unde 



TABLE 12 : PROBLEMS FACED BY YOUTH (N=1026) 



Problem 


Girls 

% ■ 


Boys 


Total 

% 


Discrirtiinat ion 


16.8' 


?0..3 


18.2 • . 


Culture 
Parents 

Religious issues 


10.3 • 
11.9' 
2.7 


4.1 
, y.7 


7.9 
: 8.6 

3.1 


Youth facilities ' 
* 

Unemployment 


1.0 
0.7 


0.9 
'2.1 


1.0 
1.3 


Other issues 


10. o' 


' 12.9 


• ll'.2 


Don't know 


' 4.6 


1.6^ 


3.3 / ' 


None 


42.0 ' 


^ — - 

49-8 


'45. 4y 








\ 

ft 
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Problems related to discrimination and cultural maintenance were 
emphasised by 8!^ 8% of those who considered their Greek origin as 
important, and by 76.6% of those who had strong feelings about 
their Greek origin, • 



Values The main values and the important aspects of life stressed 



by this sample included, their parents, their education or career and 
their own-life. The results are summarised below in Table 13. 



> TABLE 13 : VALUES OF 


GREEK YOUTH 


(N=1019) 


,.)-•• , ■ . . 


f 








Important in life 


Girls 
% 


6oys 
% 


Total 
% 


Parents andv family 


30.8 


20.4 


26; 3 


Education 


20.7 ■ 


21.3 


20.9 


Self /own life ' 


14.9 


14.4 


14.6 


Career 


8.0 


9'5, 


8.6 


Family & marriage 


4.3 


2.5 


3.5 


Religious values 


2.2 


3.5 


2.7 


Friends 


2.2 •> 


1.9 


2.1 


Greek cultur^e 


1.2 


2.3 


1.7 


Others 


15.7 


^4.3 


19*4 



Some examples of student^' respoiHses prov^jde a clearer illustration 
of these categories: ^ , * . s 
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Parents ' * . - ' 

"my mum and dad" 

"my family" , ' - 

"parents and brother" 

"Family and relatives"^. * . A 

"I think my F^ily and fViends are the'most 

important in my life, withoxit them I'd be lo^t" 
« ^ . ,; 

Education ' - . " 

V ■ ■ 

"a good education" . . . 



"school" 



"my studies" 
"my subjects" 



. Self/Own life 
"health" 
"being happy" 
"to live" 
"being alive" 



Career . " • » 

"having a job" 

"get a good high^'school certificate and be out in a good 
job witb lots of money, but a job I woulci like to do very 
much" , , • 

Reference to parents as a maj9r value was directly 'related -to 
the importance of Greek origin (79.6%) or to strong feelings about 
Greek origin (74.0%). 
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•The questiorv-df individual variation and the pattern of responses 
is taken up in the next section. Analyses of the responses to items^ 
on- ethnic background f actors , . and the internalisation of^.preek iden- 

tity indicated, that there were different types and patterns of respones... 

. ■ t) ' - 

■ . *> » 

Second generation Adolescents did not respond uniformly. 

' ' '. • • ' 

■ ■ ' A 




■V.' 



PATTERNS IN THE ETHNIC BACKGROUND* AND j INTERNALISATION 



OF \lDENTI'? ^ AMONG THE SECOND-GENERATION 



Individilfel variations in responses to the questions on background 
and internalis^tion "were •examined with the purpose o: describing the 

underlying factors or di|fcnsions. The analysis was (^xploratory in ^ 

W ^ . ' 1 

nature, and sought to det^erijiine whether there was overlap between the 



two domains of background and in^ternalisation- 



Fifteen items were selected from the series of c|uestions asked 
ia the survey. Complete responses to the 15 it'ems -w^^re provided by 
845 subjects. Several it^s wQre omitted because th^ey^ involved a 
posrtive response bias (eg do ycju take pdrt in any youth activities).^ 

* or because they invol^d classifications (eg what would^ou 1;hink is most 
important in your life). Principal components analysis pf the 15 by 
15 correlation matrix, with rotation to the varimax criterion, was. used 

' to describe patterns of response. 

Correlations betweeri the selected variables' ar^e showai in Table 14. 
The* largest correlation coefficient was/0.56, betv^ee-p the importance ^ . 
of Greek origin and feelings about being Greek. However, the amount 
of variance whieh was accounted for, vfas only 31.3%. 
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TABLE \k : CORRELATION HATRtX-U PPER TRIANGULAR ELEMENTS (N^45) 



Items 

I. Born in Greece 

II. Speak G.reek at home 

III. Years at ethnic school 

IV. Read^^^ek books 

V. Read Greek newspapers 

VI. Greek radio 

VII. Greel^'.V. 

VIII. Greek* *^olk dances /'^ 

IX. Non-Greek organisations 

X. Percentage Greek friends 

XI. At ea^e among Greeks 

XII. Greek origin disadvalitage 

XIII. Importance 0^ Greek origin" 

XIV. Feelings about being Greek 

4 ♦ 

XV. Religious seK-rating 



I ' 



II 


.III 


IV 


V 


VI 


•VII 


VIII 


..IX 














-05 




or 




-03 




-03 


-02 






12 


09 

< 


19 


21 


1^ 


-01 


-03 








20 


09 


09 


• 18 
















■V 








31 


15. 


19 


28 


-03 










. 32 


H 'tO 


U 


02 












41 


10 


-11 














20 


-10 
































^4 




X XI 
-01 -05 
Q6 00 



16 
11 
15 
03 
06 
06 
01 



00 
01 
OB 
05 
04 
04 
03 
16 



XII XIII 


XIV 


XV 


MEAN 


Std. 0 


-00 • -02 


-05 

% 


-04 


' 0.08 


0.27 


03 08 


, 11 


09 


0.62 


0.48 


-03 09 


~ 03 


10 


"^.IB 


, -2.13 


01 21 


. 12 


12' 


. 0,86 


0.34 


-00"'T^1J 


* 19 


21 


0.56. 


0.60 


K 22 


21 


23 


0.73 


0.67 


00 -22 


22 


22 


1.26' 


0.60 


04 12 




14 


^0:75 


'0A2 


01 - 04 


19 


04 


0.08 . 


0.28 


04 20 


.05 


. 4.32 


1.15 


.02 26 


• 21 


14 


1.45 


0.80 


03 


^or^'- 


02_ 


. 0.85 


0.35 




56 


27 


3.07 


0.85 
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3.92 
- 3.75 


•J .07 
0.73 



Six components, ''with eigen values >1.0, accounted for 59%. of 
the total variance. The varimax solution is presented in Table 15. 
Those variables which* contributed most to the definition of factors 
are. listed below: 

** . ■ 

VARIABLES CONTRIBUTING M.OST TO THE DEFINITION 



OF COMPONENTS (LOADING >0.30] 



COMPONENT I • 

Greek' T.V.' '.^7 

Greek radio ^.73 

Greek newspapers .56 

Religious rating I .46 

Greek at home .31 

Feelings about* .30 
Greek origin 

COMRONENT^ IV 

Speak Greek -.67 

Percentage Greek Friends .39 
vs 



COMPONE 



iIt II 



Importance oF Greek origin .72 

Feelings about Grfiek origin JZ^ 

At ease among Greeks .63 

Percentage Greek Friends .48 

Religious rating ' - .36 



COMPONENT V 

Non-Greek organisations . .77 
Born in Greece * . ^ .61 



COMPONENT III ( ' 

Years at ethnic school .79 

Read Greek books ' .77 

Greek Fok dances ^ ' .48 

Greek newspaper .34 

Percentage Greek Friends -33 



COMPONENT VI 



£re«k origin disadvantage , .96 



Grftek folk dances 



-.47 



The' six patterns of response were characterised as I. Cultural 

^ ' ' y • . ■ ^ • " ' ' — : . • 

invQlyement-medfa, II . Ethnic identityj ^IjJ^^^thnic background, IV.* 
Bipolar Greek' cultural fa^et-or, V/VI Specific factors*. 



internalisati ori 



There was ar >general o tendency for ethnic background and 

^ * ■ ■ ' , ^- - ^ ' 

responses to-be separated as components. However, within components there 

■ * ■ « 

was some overlap. ^jjChis'ls best illustrated in the relationship between 
the first and second components (see figure 2). . * * 
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FACTOR 2 



• At 



% Greek 



a c 1 



Importance of Greek origin 
, • Feelings about Greek origin 



ease, among Greeks 
friends 



. Religious rating 



Non-Creek ^ " . ^ 

orgarisation .Read Greek books 

Ethnic school . SpealTlSr^ek 



, Greek Newspapers 
•GreeK raaio 



•Greek TV 



origin Greek dances 
is advantage C ' 



Born in Greece 



r^ACTOR 1 ^ 



FIGURE 2 



LOCATION OF VARIABLES ON THE COMPONENTS I AND- II : 



CULTURAL INVOLVEMENT VS IDENTITY 
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SUMMARY AND WSCUSSION 



^ - The mo-^t frequent or typical responses to the survey questions 
can be used to provide a generalised description of the characteristics 



of the ^ifesp^ndents . However, it should be recognised that such a des- 

cription underestimates the variation that existed in the sample/ 

; . # ' ■ ■ ■ 

Ethnic Background ^ 

% 

It-was generally the case that second generation. Greek- Aust'Faiians 
were born in Australia, but that theip' parents came froms^verseas . 
Although most people had attended a Greek school for 5 or more years 
the main language in the home was English. Students generally supported 
the concept of sucli .part-time Greek classes. Media contact was mainly 
through television, rather than ^newspaper or radio. 

Around 1 in 3 of the youth in this sample claimed contact with ■ 

ethnic youth activities, although, if ethnic schools and their associated, ^ 

activities are included, this proportion wouJ.d increase significantly • ' 

Cultural involvement in activities such as folk dancing was maintained 

by some 3/4 of youth. As well, most cls^imed to be moderately or very 

■ •» ■ 

religious. * - 

. ^ Available evidence indicated that tWe second generation maintained ' 
significant contact with their ethnic, culture. This (irultural contact formed 
a separate factor in their pattern of responses, and can be cljapacterised 



1^ .. 

"as a continuum of ethnic. involvement. Indeed, ethnic background can-be 
hypothesised to involve two interrelated components, namely the structural 
factors , (ethnic schools, cultural activities etc) and cultural contact (medic 
contact, social relationships etc). , , 

" internalisation of Ethnic Identity 

Social relationsHips indicate a high proportion of Greel^ friend\ . ^ 
concurrent with social ease among, both Greeks 'and non-Greeks. However, 



only a minority are involved in non-Greek organisations. H^h levels ^ 

of positive feelings for their Greek origin and general agreement th^t 

ft 

their GKeek origin is important is .characteristic of the second-generation, 

Here, it may also be useful to compare responses from this sample to 
these. of an earlier study of Jewish youth aged 16-25 years (Taft, 1973).. 
These are shown in Table 16. , ^ . . 





. TABLjE 16 : COMPARISON OF RE^SPONSES 


BETWEEN JEWISH AND 


GREEK YOUTH 




» * 








Items 


Jewiish Youth-^ 
■(N=115) 


Greek Youth. 
(N=1029) 




Feel more at ease with Jews/Greek's? 


32% 


i 16.7% 




Strong positive feelings about being 
Jewish/Greek? 


'70% ,. . 


71.3% 




* 

Being Jewish/Greek plays a very 
important part in his/her life? 


24% 


36.6% 

411 




Describes self as:^ 

•Very or moderately religious' 
•Not" at all religious' 


34% 
24% 


58.5% 
'2.5% 


* 


r 

Favours Jewish/Greek day schools for 
Jfewish/Greek children 


37% ;• ■ 


8.7% 




Reads Jewish newspapers/Greek newspapers 94% 


51.2% 



^Source : Taft (l973) 
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Although such comparisons are fraught/ with difficulties,- the 
responses f^-om/ihesd two groups emphasise/ the integrative function of 
ider^ity inj^e^^^^e of second generatif^n ethnic groups. T)iis is also 
highlighted in the principal components analysis, where identity forms 
an independent component of response^. ^ 

Problems and Values . ^ 



^- * . • , . . 

' A number of problems, were re|)orted by young people, but amongst 

these, problems of discrimination .^and culture together with parent 

relationships were most important , Yet, at the same time, parents and 

family are considered n\ost important in life. . r 

In the literature on youth and adolescence, t,here is general . ♦ 

' • *. . • 

.agreement that early adolescence in particular, has been:, a .challenging and 

. ■ - . / . 

sometimes trying,' time for both the young and their parents (e.g Weiner, 

1970). Furthermore:, Erikson (l^67) has characterised 'the period of adole- 
scence as a struggle -for independence, and demand for parental recognition. 



Tljerefore, it is not surprising, that there are generational differences 
(cf Bengston, 1970). " . . ^ 

The, importance of career and education emphasise the value of achieve- ^ 
ment. This is consistent with the findings by Rosen (l959) who measured 
vertical mobility rates among six racial and' ethnic groups. Hd found ^ 
that Greeks placed great emphasis on aphievement, training! for self-reliance, 
and the need to be a. "credit",- to the Greek community. . 

The values c^f Greek youth embody the socially shared ideas about what 

is desirable. Thes? are also 'reflected in the major values of western . 

societies. For example Williams .(l970) identified 15 njajor values of j, 

American life- - achievement and success; activity and work; -moral orientation; 

{ ■ ,. 

humanitarian moresi efficiency and-^racticality ; progress; material comfort ; ,. 

equality; freedom; external confbrmity; science and rationality; nationalism 



/ \ ' 



e^d patriotism; democracy;^ individual' personality , and group superiority" 



themes. "Henslin (l?75) added other values 

o gamy , 



such as ecjucation, religiosity, 



male superiority, rogiantic love, monogamy, hetrosexuality . 

• • * X 
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Gen&ral co'mments ' ^ 

The strength of attachment to ethnic culture, which was hypothesised*" 
by Scourby (196?) was supported by this study. Clearly*, it was also the 
case that the family group is important to the secon(^~generat ion and 
this confirms the observations made by Isaacs (1976, 1981) in her study 

•"■ V , .. ■ ^ ■ • 

of Greek children. This group can be charaq^terised as not -completely 

assimilated (Vlachos 1968).* - • 

Jn.partf this, can be attributed to the fact that subjects j>erceived^ ^ ' 

themselves as Greek-Australians (Bottomley, 1579; R'adopoulos, 1978), and ^; . 

at ease with' both Greeks and non^Greeks, yet reported that .discrimination- 

was one of^ their greatest problems. Further research and social action 

■ * 

• in 

is required in this area. ' ' * . 

There was no evidence of 'a large" overlap between items which relatfed 

. ^ / ; 

to ethnic background and ^the internalisation of ethnic identity. Some , 
variables such as self-rated religiosity seem to span both dbmains. Other 
Variables such as the' proportion of friends that are Greek may now need to 
be considere^^'^l^part of, ethnic background (cf Taft, 1973). 



id as^pai 
liqh^ ol 



In the ligh^ of th^se findings, a generalmodel is proposed for the 

' study of the r^esponses of second-generation ethnic groups. This is 

/ ■' • ^ 

depicted in Figure 3. It is hypothesised that within theoSituations which 

people encounter, they' react as a functioyi of their conditioning and 

(expectations. In broad terms, these may be considered as consist^t ^wi th 

..their ethnic background and their identity, respectively. Conditioning 

is' defined simply as what they have learnt-in their past, and this is re- 



fleeted in their cultural rol^s. JBxpectations are basedior^ judgment a: 

• '- • ■ . } 

O ^ evaluation of rewards and^punishments^ The.se expectations are reflected^ 



/ ■■• ; 



in norms auid socia]# identity. 

This general model may act as a plan for social action and research 'f"' 
in problem areas, such as reducing social discrimination and assisting 
with cultural maintenance. ^It also^'ljrovides a practical approach for the 
Collection of further data on the characteristics 'and background of 
seicond generation ethnic groups. Some, of these^ssues will be considered 
in subsequent studies. . , ' ^ . ' 



1 . 



SOCIAL (?ROUPS 



GREEK 



AUSTRALIAN 



Expectations 
- Identity 
Norms 




Church 
Schools 
Cluba 
Friends 





INDIVIDUAL 

Problems 

Values 



(behaviour, attitudes, values) 
FAMILY 




Conditioning 
Ethnic Background 
'Roias ' 



direct influence 
. indirect influence 



FIGURE 3,: GENERAL MODEL OF S OCIAL .CONTEXT AND INFLUENCES 
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APPENDIX ; SURVEY' QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Were you bqrn in Australia? .jresONoO 

2 . ' Was your mother })osn in Austr^iia*^. . . /. • • • »v. .V; ........... YES 

3. Was your father born in AuSti^alia? ^. YES □ noD 

4. Do you mainly speak English at home?.* v YES 

.5. Have you ever been to Greek school?. 

6. Do you still go to a Gre6> schoor? • ^ YEsDnoD^ 

7., Last class; Dl ^2 "Qa •□4 QHigh sctool ^ * 

8, Can you read books in the Greelc language?........ wYEsCH NO D ' 

9. How often do you read the Greek newspapers? * ' " .> 

CEvery week Sometimes i — 'Never * w ' , 

10. How o^ten do you listen to the Greek radio *programme(2EA) : ^ 
□ Every day LJ Sometimes Never . - 

11. How often do you watch \he Greek T.V. programmes'? 
D'Every week n Sometimes LJ Never . * 

2. Can.^ou clance Greek folk -^Jancen, for exampl^^l^lamat iagos?^ YES D NoD 

1 Do you take part in any you]:h activities? . e .^ES □•NoD 

Wh^ch? 

14. Towhich non-Greelc organisations do you b^jlqng? v... 

■ * ■ - ' 

15. What do you think is the most important problem facing Greek yough to-day? 




How do yau^think the Church can help' young people*! 



16. What kind of educaition should children 'of ''Greek origin be given? 

[H Greek day. "School (Full-time). 
D Part-time Greek classes 
LJ Private teacher ^ 
None at all * . 

17. Apdfoximat^ely what percentage of your friends are Greek? g ^% 

18. Do you feel more at ease among Greeks or non-Greeks? : 

19. Do you feel Gr^ek^ are socially accepted by non-Greeks?. \ . . . .YRsO NolZI 

20. Is being of -Greek origin of any disadvantage to you? •••••• . 
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.21, Does "being of Greek origin play ^ imi^prtant partAin your life? 
^'^Z D Plays a vfery important pari- 

* . * • D Plays an important part 

^ LJ Is of little importcince ' . ' 
D Plays no part 
How woul^ describe your feelings about being Greek? 

D Very strong fueling about being ^Greek 
D Strong feeling , \, 

D Slight feeling . ^ 
* * Q No feelings one way or th^ .other 

^ D Slight f„eelings against my being Greek 

Would you describe yourself as: 

D Very religious 

' n 

^ S- J Moderately religious 

D Somewhat religious * . 

^ ^ » n Not religious at all ^ " 

\ CD Opposed to religion 
What are your' main' interests? 



what would you think is most important in your life? 



, ; \ ; ; - 

List three occupations that ypu are seriously thinking of choosing? 



Which occupation is your first choice?(lf undecided, writfe "undecided") 



Age: ^ 



School : 



□ Male □ Female 



APPENDIX t EXPLANATIiffl OF QORREL ATI O^S- AMD PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS 'ANALYSIS 



Correlation Coefficient 



The correlation coeffi.cientS' quoted in thi^s report measure the 
degree of relationship between two variables. The^ actual value oP 
the coefficient may vary from ^1 .00 to +1 .00, and it is bas-ed 'an- 



scores from a large numbei^of subjfec 



\ 



A positive correlation (eg 0..5f 0.4, to. 3) means v that high 
'scores on one. variable are paired with high scores on another 
variable, that is, they increase together. A negative cdrrelation 
(eg -1.0, -0.5, -0.2)' means that Jiigh scores on. one variable are' 
'related to low scores on another variable. 

The^trength of the relationship is given by the size of the 
correlation. Correl^itions that are greater than 0.7 indicate a 

close degree of association. Correlations cldse to zero (eg -0,20, 

. ^ — . . ^ 

•0.2, 0.15, 0.09) <rery low association. A correlation of zero 

indicates Ao relat ic3nsHip . ^ ' , ' . 

Correlations are also tested to see if they are statistically' 
.J ' • ■ ' ' ' 

significant. The level adopted in this report (p<0.Q0l) means 

that the result is significant since it would occur less than once 



in a thousand times. 

Principal Components Analysis 

V 



\ 



The princ],pai components analysis loce^tes groups. Each of 

* 

K those groups is thought to represent a basic underlying dimension, 
named according to the types of variables in the cluster. Thus, 
principal components analysis allows inferences about the structure 
of the underlying abilities. " 
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The princi^Jal--components techniqi^ analyses the ;Ln'tercorrelations 
(i.e. relationships) betwe^en all the variables and produces a selected 
number of factors to account f^or most of the variation in the overall- * 

pattern o£ responses.. - ♦ ^ - ' ^ . 

• . , ' *: ■•■■> * 

Each of the variables has 'a>]^oa<iing on each Of the se^^lected com- 
ponerits. These vary frj6m -1 to and inciicate generally the relationship . 
between the Variably, arid the component * The 'highest loadings (positive or . 
'ne-gartive) are used as a guide to interpret the coptpo.nents. , 

Components selected by the- principal' components technique may. also ' , 
be rotated in space to provide a,-3olution which i-s easier- to i^iterpret"^. . . 
Again, each o^£ the variables has a lo^ding'^on the rotated components. 
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